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GERMANY CALLS FOR 
ARMAMENT EQUALITY 


Sends Memorandum to France Out- 
lining Reasons Why She Should 
Be Accorded Equal Rights 


STEP TOWARD TREATY REVISION 


France Strongly Opposed. Con- 
troversy Threatens Arms 
Parley Success 


A few days ago, 180,000 German war 
veterans joined in a huge demonstration at 
the Tempelhof flying field in Berlin. This 
large segment of the former German 
army, with the black, white and red col- 
ors of the old monarchy flying, to the tune 
of music reminiscent of war days and cos- 
tumed in uniforms similar to those once 
used in the trenches, marched the historic 
goose-step for seven hours before Chancel- 
lor Franz von Papen, ex-crown prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm, high government dig- 
nitaries and officers of the once famous 
imperial army. 

These veterans, members of the Stal- 
helm, or Steel Helmet society, an organiza- 
tion of monarchists, 1,000,000 strong, sym- 
bolized, with their goose-step, their uni- 
forms, music and flags, the spirit which 
prevails in Germany today. Every Ger- 
man is anxious to see prestige restored to 
the beloved fatherland. Every German 
wants his country to take its place as an 
equal among other nations. The German 
who does not bitterly object to certain 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty, which 
places Germany in an inferior position, 
does not exist. 

DESIRE FOR EQUALITY 

Such a feeling has been present in Ger- 
many ever since the war. It first mani- 
fested itself in a long struggle to do away 
with reparations payments for war dam- 
ages. The fight culminated in the recent 
agreement at Lausanne, which practically 
absolves Germany of all further payments 
on reparations. 


Having progressed thus far, Germany 
now turns her attention to another section 
of the Versailles Treaty—one which has al- 
ways been a bitter pill to swallow. The 
German government now seeks to revise 
Part V of the treaty which restricts the 
armaments of the vanquished nation, and 
which denies it equality in this respect 
with other nations. Germany has made 
out its case for the revision of this part of 
the treaty, and on August 31, the memo- 
randum was sent to France with the re- 
quest that discussions be initiated. It 
is understood that Germany will refuse to 
sign any agreement at the disarmament 
conference unless the pact grants her this 
equality, and it is suggested that she may 
even withdraw from the conference unless 
there is early recognition of her right to 
equality. 

The French government is naturally op- 
posed to any attempt on the part of Ger- 
many to revise the armaments section 
of the Versailles Treaty. However, the 
French acted cautiously when they re- 
ceived the document from Germany. 
They replied that inasmuch as the treaty 
had been signed by a number of nations, 
any request for revision must be consid- 
ered not by one nation but by all con- 
cerned. The French government there- 
upon stated that it was transmitting copies 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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JAMES J. WALKER 








Mayor Walker’s Sudden Resignation Brings 
End to Hearing Before Roosevelt 


James J. Walker is no longer the mayor 
of America’s largest city. He resigned 
under fire. Charges against him had been 
made by Samuel Seabury, prosecutor for 
the Hofstadter Committee, appointed by 
the New York legislature to inquire into 
the New York City administration. The 
complaint pointed to certain specific mis- 
deeds. It was alleged that Walker had re- 
ceived money from corporations which 
were asking favors from the city, and that 
he had been financially interested in other 
business organizations which had profited 
at the hands of the municipal government. 

These specific charges were placed 
against a background of general complaint. 
During the seven years of the Walker ad- 
ministration it has been a matter of com- 
mon newspaper report that payrolls have 
been padded, that fat contracts have been 
given to followers of Tammany Hall, the 
political organization of which Walker is a 
member—an organization which has domi- 
nated the government of New York most 
of the time for a century. It has been re- 
ported that the police have been too often 
in league with criminal gangs, that judges 
have taken bribes, that the administration 
of the city has reeked with graft and ex- 
travagance. 

The people accepted this situation good- 
naturedly during the prosperous years 
which preceded the great crash, just as, 
in national politics, they accepted the oil 


scandals of the Harding administration. 
The public conscience is not easily stirred 
while a bull market is on, while money is 
plentiful, while jobs may be had for the 
asking, while the hand seems to enjoy 
immunity from the consequences of folly. 

For years “Jimmie” Walker, the hand- 
some, well-dressed, witty, suave, reckless, 
extravagant mayor, rode high in popular 
favor, not only in his own home town, but 
throughout the nation. But then hard 
times came. Jobs were no longer to be 
had. Adversity laid a heavy hand upon 
the nation and upon the city of New 
York. Tax burdens became something to 
worry about. Governmental inefficiency 
appeared less excusable. ‘‘Wise-cracks” 
seemed less serviceable as an answer to 
charges of official negligence. And so 
“Jimmie” Walker had to go—three years 
too late. 

The new mayor of New York City is 
Joseph V. McKee, a man whose person- 
ality and conduct appear to be more in 
accord with the spirit of the times. He 
seems to be quiet, businesslike, forceful. 
One of his first acts was to refuse a print- 
ing bid to a Tammany company, accepting 
instead a rival bid which was lower by al- 
most half. He cut his own salary from 
$40,000 to $25,000 and reduced the sal- 
aries of the department heads of the city, 
while protecting the incomes of low-paid 
employees. 
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MILLIONS SUFFER BY 
AGRICULTURE CRISIS 


Depressed Prices Since 1920 Have 
Brought Entire Industry to 
Brink of Bankruptcy 


WAR DISLOCATION MAIN FACTOR 


Economists See Only Lasting 
Cure in Adoption of Busi- 
ness Methods 


No incident of recent years has served 
more effectively to dramatize the plight of 
the American farmer than the recent strike 
in Iowa and other middle western states. 
While it is difficult to estimate the extent 
of the movement, measured in terms of 
the number of participants and sympa- 
thizers, the spectacle of groups of farmers 
attempting to prevent the entry of produce 
to markets by force in order to increase 
the pricé indicates the critical nature of 
the agricultural problem. The farmer is 
“broke.” He is not making enough money 
to pay for his own and his family’s needs. 
The price he receives for his wheat, cotton, 
corn, and other products is insufficient to 
pay the costs of production. Seven out of 
every ten farmers are unable to pay their 
taxes, the interest on their mortgages and 
the money they have borrowed from banks, 
or meet their other obligations. 


STARTED IN 1920 


These conditions are not of recent origin. 
The agricultural depression, unlike the in- 
dustrial and business crisis, has lasted not 
for three years but for more than a decade. 
During the entire period of the “prosper- 
ous twenties” the farmer was depressed. 
His problems began in the summer of the 
year 1920 when the price of his products 
slumped drastically, and have remained 
acute ever since. In 1929, when industry 
was riding on the crest of the wave, agri- 
culture was prostrate. According to a sur- 
vey made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture covering that year, the average gross 
income of the farmer was $2,669. He had 
to disburse for operating expenses $1,572, 
leaving a sum slightly in excess of $1,000. 
This does not take into account any sum 
for his own wages, any deduction for the 
amount of food used to feed his family, 
any allowance for depreciation of his 
equipment or interest on his investment. 
From a strictly business point of view, 
therefore, the farm was not a going con- 
cern in 1929. And that year was the most 
profitable of any since 1921. 


The past two years have been much 
worse. Prices have declined to the lowest 
levels on record. Fortunate indeed is the 
farmer who is not operating at an actual 
loss. Even more tragic, perhaps, is the 
realization by all those who have studied 
the agricultural problem that the woes of 
the farmer are not likely to be lifted for 
some time to come, even though the in- 
dustrial depression may be lifted within a 
relatively short time, so deep-rooted are 
the causes of his present ills. 

It is not the purpose of this article fur- 
ther to elaborate upon actual conditions 
existing among the farmers. They are 
generally well understood and appreciated 
by all. Rather, it is our object to trace 
the causes of this crisis which affects di- 
rectly the lives and manner of living of 
nearly 30,000,000 farmers and indirectly 
every other group of citizens, and then 
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THE OLD WAY 


The farmer finds it no longer possible to make ends 


meet under the old system. 


other sources of supply, 
such as Russia and 
South America, were 
practically cut off. Not 
only did Europe need 
larger supplies, but the 
American government it- 
self was obliged to pur- 
chase large quantities of 
farm products to feed 
its overseas army. 

The immediate result 
of the war was greatly 
to increase the price of 
farm products. Prices 
soared. They doubled, 
trebled and quadrupled. 
High wages paid in 
American factories also 
had a stimulating effect 
by creating a greater de- 
mand for the best of 
farm products. 


As is always the case, 
high prices led to greater 


production. More acres 
of wheat were sown, 
more head of cattle 


raised, more dairy prod- 
ucts, more tobacco and 
greater supplies of all 
farm commodities pro- 
duced as the war pro- 








briefly to survey the remedies suggested by 
the most thoughtful of our agricultural 
economists. A brief review of the past 
thus becomes necessary. 


PRE-WAR TRENDS 


The rapid growth of American agricul- 
ture was one of the conspicuous develop- 
ments of the latter half of the past cen- 
tury. From the close of the Civil War 
until the end of the century, agriculture 
grew by leaps and bounds, largely because 
of the increasing demand for American 
farm products by European nations. Dur- 
ing that period the nations of western 
Europe were engaged in a program of in- 
dustrialization. Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium and France turned from farming 
to manufacturing. They needed larger 
supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials to 
feed their workers and factories. American 
grain, cotton, tobacco, meat products and 
rice poured into European markets. The 
opening up of the western lands to immi- 
grants, the coming of the railroad, placed 
the American farmer in an advantageous 
position to meet these new demands and 
requirements. The volume of American 
agricultural exports to Europe reached its 
peak just before the turn of the century. 

From 1900 until the outbreak of the 
World War, a decided change took place 
in our agricultural exports to Europe. 
Shipments of foodstuffs—particularly grain 
and livestock—declined steadily, largely 
because of tariff policies adopted by a 
number of European countries to protect 
their own agriculture. Germany and 
France made attempts to become more 
self-sufficient. But that is not the only 
reason for the decline. New sources of 
supply were opened. Russia and the Dan- 
ubian nations furnished large quantities of 
grain. Closer relations with South Ameri- 
can countries resulted in the shifting of 
considerable trade from the United States. 

But this decline in exports did not 
greatly affect American agriculture, for 
during the same period an increased de- 
mand was created in this country. Indus- 
trial expansion was making great strides. 
Factory workers were becoming more nu- 
merous. Hence, there was more demand 
for the products of the farms. Prices rose. 
What had been lost by the dropping off in 
foreign trade was made up by the increase 
in domestic commerce. Agriculture and 
industry had reached a fair balance, with 
the surplus entering the channels of for- 
eign trade. 


WAR BOOM 


Then came the war. European produc- 
tion of agricultural products dropped off 
and was entirely inadequate to the needs. 
Farmers were called to the front. Armies 
had to be fed. Hence, the United States 
became the great supplier of Europe. The 


gressed. This process 
continued even after the close of the 
war because of the complete disruption of 
European agriculture and the continued 
dependence upon American supplies. 

So, until 1920, high prices continued to 
prevail. But in that year the agricultural 
crash came. The old channels of trade 
were again opened. Europe was no longer 
solely dependent upon the American 
farmer. She was again producing her sup- 
plies in even larger quantities than during 
the pre-war period. Each country wanted 
to become self-sufficient. Then, too, the 
sources of supply which had been shut off 
during the war were reopened. The un- 
changeable law of supply and demand 
forced the price of farm products down- 
ward. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION 

The effect of the increased supply may 
be appreciated in connection with the 
present crisis by the consideration of a 
single product—wheat. 
world production of wheat was almost a 
billion bushels greater than the average 
annual production before the war. Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia exported thou- 
sands of bushels more during that year 
than before the war. At the same time, 
the importing nations of Europe were in- 
creasing their own production, thus lessen- 
ing the demand for foreign wheat. 

What is true of wheat is true of other 
farm products. The increased 


In 1930, the total 


rule, inefficient methods of production are 
some of the factors involved in the 
farmer’s costs. 


PRESENT NEEDS 

Reduction of costs would therefore have 
to come from two sources: first, the in- 
auguration of new policies of taxation by 
state and local governments and other 
governmental changes such as the modifi- 
cation of the tariff policy; and second, a 
reorganization of the farming industry 
along more efficient lines. For years both 
of these courses have been advocated by 
students of the farm problem. Little 
progress, however, has been made up to 
this point in the matter of governmental 
policy. 


The other course open seems to depend 
upon the farmer himself. Harsh as it may 
seem, the majority of agricultural econ- 
omists appear to agree that the only solu- 
tion for agriculture lies in the complete 
overhauling and reorganization of the in- 
dustry along more efficient and lower-cost 
lines. Agriculture, in other words, will 
have to do what industry has done—adopt 
mass-production methods for the growing 
of wheat and the raising of cattle just as 
industry has done for the manufacturing 
of automobiles and shoes and furniture. 


The industrialization of agriculture has 
already made considerable headway in 
various sections of the country. Wheat 
growing in particular has lent itself to 
more efficient production. One of the best 
known of the new type of farmers is Hick- 
man Price who operates thousands of acres 
of wheat land in Texas by the use of up-to- 
date machinery and the most modern and 
efficient of methods. He has succeeded in 
cutting the cost of production by more 
than half. 


Another interesting experiment of this 
nature is being carried on in Kansas. The 
Wheat Farming Company, founded in 
1927 by John S. Bird, cultivates thou- 
sands of acres of wheat. The methods 
employed are just as efficient and modern 
as those used in a large city factory. Costs 
are reduced to a minimum. Even at pres- 
ent low prices, profits are made on the 
production of wheat. In Montana, the 
Dakotas, Iowa, and other regions, similar 
developments, although differing in detail, 
are to be found. 


OPPOSITION 


Such, movements as these have pro- 
voked considerable stir in several of the 
states. The organizing of farming along 
business lines has met the opposition of 
state legislatures which have sought to put 
an end to mechanized agriculture on the 
ground that it is ruining the farmers. 
Farmers, individually or as a class, have 
not taken enthusiastically to the idea of 


completely revolutionizing an industry 
which has been the backbone of the na- 
tion since the early days of the republic. 

Yet few will admit that the agriculture 
envisaged by Thomas Jefferson is possi- 
ble under present-day world conditions. 
The self-sufficient farm where all food and 
a large part of the family’s clothing were 
produced and made is hardly realizable 
today. Nor does it appear likely that the 
farmers would be satisfied with a return 
to these more primitive conditions, having 
become used to a much higher standard of 
living. 

GOVERNMENT AID 

Insofar as relief from the government 
is concerned, there is a difference of opin- 
ion. Agricultural economists, as a general 
rule, look to the long range trends in farm 
conditions. While admitting that legisla- 
tion may be desirable or even necessary to 
resuscitate agriculture temporarily, they 
are inclined to the view that complete re- 
organization will have to come if farming 
is to be put permanently on a sound basis. 
Farm relief, however, will be more difficult 
to obtain in the future because the farmers 
no longer enjoy the same representation in 
Congress that they did before the redis- 
tricting of the United States whereby they 
lost a large number of seats in the House 
of Representatives, thus giving the cities a 
stronger position. 

There are many who see in the move- 
ments which we have cited and others of 
a similar nature a new day for American 
agriculture. Its adoption on anything like 
a nation-wide scale would be difficult and 
would place hardships upon farmers who 
have known nothing but the individual 
farm of moderate size. It would mean, 
of course, the conversion of thousands 
upon thousands of acres now unprofitably 
used in crop growing into forests. It would 
involve a complete readjustment in the 
manner of living of the largest single class 
of our population. But the continuance 
of conditions which have prevailed among 
our farmers during the past decade would 
ultimately result in the reduction of an 
entire class to a status little above that of 
the Chinese coolie. 
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781-785. 
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production of all these com- 
modities cannot be absorbed 
at former prices. The Kansas 
farmer finds that instead of 
receiving $2.00 a bushel for 
his wheat, he receives from 
twenty-five to fifty cents. The 
hog grower finds that he re- 
ceives only a fraction of the 
former price for his meat 
products. And finally, farm- 
ers generally find that they 
are no longer able to make 
ends meet. They cannot even 
pay the costs of production. 

These costs of production 
are at the root of the farmer’s 
present difficulties. When it 
costs approximately one dol- 
lar a bushel to grow wheat, 
and when the selling price is 
lower than that, it does not 
require a great play of the 
imagination to appreciate the 
position of the average 
farmer. A_ high protective 
tariff on most of the goods he 
must buy tends to keep the 
price higher than it would 
otherwise be. Property taxes 
which are hard to meet even 
when his income is greater, 
high interest rates on bor- 
rowed money and, as a general 
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THE NEW WAY 


A number of economists are of the opinion that agriculture must adopt the methods of industry 


if prosperity is to return to the farmer. 
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A CASTLE IN EAST PRUSSIA 
This view sent by one of our correspondents is illustrative of the old agricultural Germany. 








Foreign Correspondence 


Most Americans have followed rather 
closely the political developments in Ger- 
many during the last few months. There 
was much interest here in the presidential 
election and the Reichstag election. It is 
only natural, then, that the Germans 
should have considerable interest in the 
American presidential election. And so 
they have. This is indicated by comments 
on American politics which have been 
made in letters we have received from 
Germany. 

Several features of our contest are no- 
ticed by the Germans. A number of them 
comment upon the length of the campaign 
preceding an election. This is, of course, 
something very unusual. In no European 
nation is an election campaign so long 
drawn out. Usually it is a matter of a 
very few weeks. The Germans are also 
interested in the attitude of the American 
parties and candidates with respect to war 
debts and reparations. And a number of 
them speak of the eviction of the bonus 
army from Washington. That event was 
heralded throughout the world. We are 
quoting comments from several German 
letters which have been received in our 
office recently. 


I must confess I was rather astonished that 
the campaign for the election of your new 
president extends over such a long period. 
Even in this country, where we have (I 
think) the most exciting and strangest “bat- 
tles,” we did not have such a long campaign 
during the reélection of Hindenburg this 
spring. Generally people know little about 
Hoover’s rival in the fight, and therefore I 
thank you for the description you gave me 
of him. In spite of the little interest that is 
offered by this campaign, however, I think 
most people are in favor of a reélection of 
Hoover, because they remember him quite 
well from the moratorium and then from the 
disarmament conference at Geneva, where his 
message, read by Mr. Gibson, aroused consid- 
erable applause among the Germans. 

From the AMERICAN OBSERVER I learned 
more about the “Bonus Army,” and I wonder 
how it was possible that the government let 
them stay at Washington for such a long 
time. I could not imagine that such a thing 
would happen in Berlin. And besides, I am 
of the opinion that the demand of the 
“marchers” is in the first place unjustified, 
and they should realize how the budget for 
this year would be upset and how by their 
behaviour still greater relief programs might 
be made impossible. 





Concerning the presidential election in 
America I have this to say: I do not believe 
that Mr. Hoover will become president again ; 
for one thing, because of his attitude in the 
affair with the veterans when he would not 
pay the sum wanted, and, what is more im- 
portant, because of his attitude in the affair 
of reparations. He says that America cannot 
renounce the payment of war debts. But this 
must be possible. For the recovery of world 
business it is necessary that no country 
should pay war debts or reparations. I be- 
lieve that this is also the view among the 
leaders of the U. S. A. The opinion in Eu- 
rope is that this is Mr. Roosevelt’s position. 
For purpose of election Mr. Hoover stands 
for collection of the debts. Everything is 
driving toward a solution by wiping out the 
debts. In no other way can a solution be 
had and the ruin of the world prevented. 





I am very much interested in your presi- 
dential campaign. Apart from tariffs and for- 


eign affairs there are no essential differences 
between Republicans and Democrats. I also 
think that Hoover is rather more inclined to 
meet the wishes of the debtors than is Roose- 
velt. But for tactical reasons Hoover must 
hold back in that regard. I believe Roose- 
velt has a very winning way with him. He 
has a fine sympathetic face (but admittedly, 
the favorite among the leading Americans, for 
us Germans, is your Senator Borah. It is not 
necessary to mention his various actions in 
favor of Germany and against Poland and 
France). 





Europe, and especially we Germans, are 
particularly interested in the issue of this 
campaign, because reparation payments will 
only cease if war debts are totally cancelled, 
or at least reasonably reduced. You gave 
me a description of the war veterans camp. 
If they were as harmless as you believe them 
to be, I wonder at your president’s treating 
them in so brutal a manner. 





To tell you the truth, I could not support 
him (Hoover) on account of his smoking out 
the veterans. These methods do not show 
any feeling for those poor people. They may 
be wrong in their wishes, but he ought to 
have tried a better solution. I think he will 
suffer losses on November 8, due to this af- 
fair. It may be possible that the Socialist 
Party will gain many votes, but the candidate 
of this party will not be successful. Never- 
theless, much depends upon the successful 
candidate. Many problems must be solved, 
the most difficult being the debt problem. 





I have read much about your presidential 
election (i. e. campaign), and am always in- 
terested in hearing of this matter. It seems 
very strange to me that that campaign ex- 
tends over such a long time. I know the 
“ballyhoo” among the parties before a presi- 
dent’s election in my fatherland, and I can’t 
agree about the long duration. I cannot 
imagine it to be necessary that the time be- 
fore the election is prolonged and with it the 
“ballyhoo” which takes place no doubt also in 
your country. Besides that, there has been 
the demand of the veterans. I think your 
government has too much to do in these mat- 
ters to put forward the international matters 
of good will and peace or even to show great 
interest in these things. It is a pity. I be- 
lieve that as long as your presidential cam- 
paign takes place, i. e. up to November 8, 
there will be a stoppage in in- 
ternational intercourse, and the 
treaty of Lausanne will not be 
ratified. 





Now, and in the future, much 
depends upon the leader of the 
mighty American nation, 
whether the world, Europe and, 
here especially, my poor coun- 
try, will finally get peace or not. 
And therefore, seen from this 
point of view I wish with all 
my heart, that on November 8 
a man becomes president of the 
U. S. A. who knows his great 
mission, not only among his 
people, but in the whole world. 
More than Roosevelt or even 
Hoover we read in our newspa- 
pers at this time the name of 
the member of the Senate, Bo- 
rah. Yesterday I heard by radio 
that in a new speech Borah 
wanted the cancellation of the 


international debts. Borah has 
much sympathy in Germany. 
Will you tell me something 


about him and his influence in 
American politics? Is he so well 
looked upon in the United 
States as he is in Europe? What 
do the people of your country 
think of Senator Borah? 


SCREEN PROPAGANDA 





Should the screens of theaters be used 
to spread propaganda for political parties 
during a presidential campaign? The Allied 
States Association of Motion Picture Ex- 
hibitors thinks not. This association is 
national in scope, embracing in its mem- 
bership independently owned and operated 
motion picture theaters in thirty-five 
states. At a recent meeting in Chicago, 
the board of directors of the association 
severely criticized several large film pro- 
ducers, who are using the screen as an 
agency for political propaganda. Mr. 
Abram Myers, chairman of the board, 
said: 

The allied independent theater owners, con- 
trolling a majority of the neighborhood and 
small town motion picture theaters, as well as 
some downtown first-run houses, hereby de- 
clare that they will not, under any circum- 
stances, allow politically-minded producers to 
use their screens for propaganda purposes. . . 
These theater owners recognize that the pub- 
lic is interested in newsreel shots of the candi- 
dates and in hearing their more important ut- 
terances. But strict neutrality must be main- 
tained; and should it become evident that one 
candidate is being favored over another, the 
reels will be cut or rejected to preserve that 
balance which the public demands and which 
is consistent with the primary duty of fur- 
nishing entertainment, not propaganda, to the 
public. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LOANS 








How can money be spent in such a way 
as to give employment to those who are 
out of work, and at the same time improve 
a community permanently? That is a 
problem with which every state and city 
is concerned. In most places it is ignored 
and relief funds are parcelled out as char- 
ity. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, however, is in a position to encour- 
age work of a constructive nature. It may 
do this by making loans to certain kinds of 
private enterprises. 

One of these enterprises is home con- 
struction. Companies are formed in some 
places to build houses to rent at low fig- 
ures. These companies are regulated by 
law. They are limited as to the profits 
they may make, and as to the amount of 
rent per room which they may charge. 
New York state is the only state which has 
provided for the regulation of such com- 
panies, so that companies in this state alone 
are in a position to ask for loans from 
the R. F. C. Plans are being made in New 
York City for the tearing down of tene- 
ments on the east side, and for the con- 
struction of a large number of modern 
apartments at low rents. Expenditures for 
this work are estimated at $100,000,000, 
and it is said that loans of $50,000,000 will 
be requested from the R. F. C. 





In his capacity as head of the Prussian 
state government of Germany, Chancellor 
von Papen announced on September 3 a 
series of changes in the government of 
Prussia, the largest of the Germany states. 
In many respects, it is considered as the 
first step in the breaking up of Prussia, 
which represents two-thirds of all Ger- 
many, into a number of smaller states. 











THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








But perhaps it is too early in the campaign 
for either great American political party to 
blame the other for the slavery and smallpox 
in Liberia. —San Antonio Eventnc News 

A correspondent asserts that the income of 
the average citizen has gone down 200 to 300 
per cent, which strikes us as a little pessi- 
mistic, —Portland OREGONIAN 

Looks like about the only way to insure 
preservation of the wild flowers is to cross 
them with poison ivy. 

—Columbus (Ohio) State JouRNAL 

The trouble with Labor Day this year 
seemed to be that there weren’t enough peo- 
ple employed to make it a general holiday. 

—Philadelphia INQurIRER 





Idleness and pride tax with a heavier hand 
than kings and parliaments. 
—Benjamin Franklin 
A political orator has about reached bottom 
when he points with pride to the fact that 
other countries are in a worse fix than ours. 
—Hamilton (Ohio) Eventnc JouRNAL 
A Massachusetts candidate, at a rally, com- 
pletely forgot his speech and begged to be ex- 
cused. Of all the subterfuges to win votes 
this seems much the most appealing. 
—Des Moines TRIBUNE 


A huge cloud of moths is reported in flight 
over the California mountains. The favored 
theory is that a Hollywood producer has been 
shaking out his plots. 

—Des Moines TriBUNE 

In Texas a gentleman is not expected to 
give a lady his seat, especially not if the seat 
happens to be the Governor’s chair. 

—Washington Star 





It is doubtful whether man ever lived in a 
more eventful period than the present. 
—George S. Counts 





Hitler wants to boss Germany. His en- 
emies may be mean enough to let him have 
the job. —Rochester Trmes-UNION 

One job calling for resourcefulness is that of 
making gratifying reports daily to presidential 
candidates. —New York Sun 

Marconi has succeeded in bending short 
radio waves, but what we demand is a device 
that will break crooners in two. 

—Washington Post 

An opportunity awaits the inventive genius 
who can make campaign blah cause static in 
the receiving set. 

—Louisville Courter-JouRNAL 

Truth never yet fell dead in the streets; 
it has such affinity with the soul of man, the 
seed however broadcast will catch somewhere 
and produce its hundredfold. 

—Theodore Parker 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Pascual Ortiz Rubio 
(pas-kwal or-teeth’ roo’bee-oh), Plutarco 
Calles (ploo-tar’ko—o as in go; ki’yays—i as 
in time), Abelardo Rodriguez (a-bay-lar’do 
—first a as in car; ro-dree’gayth), Stresa 
(stray’sa), Tardieu (tardyu—u as in burn), 
Changchun (chahng-choon), Manchukuo 
(man-choo-koo’oh), Friedrich Wilhelm 
(freed’rikh vil-helm—i as in hit), Versailles 
(vair-si’ye—i as in time), Friedrichstrasse 
(freed’rikh strah’se) . 
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BERLIN — THE FRIEDRICHSTRASSE 


In the heart of the shopping district—the intersection of the Fifth Avenue of Berlin and the 


Famous Unter den Linden. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


AILWAY labor has resented the pro- 
posal of a twenty per cent wage cut, 
announced by the various lines a short 
time ago. The unions are expected to fight 
this action to the very limit of their ability. 
The Railway Labor >» .cutives’ Associa- 
tion, made up of twenty-one unions, is 
unanimously opposed to such a step on the 
part of the lines. 

For some time, railway labor has shown 
keen disappointment at the results of the 
cut agreed upon in Chicago last January 
which became effective for one year start- 
ing February 1. In the first place, the 
unions accepted the cut unwillingly and 
for only one year. When the cut was im- 
posed, the heads of the lines agreed to use 
the money saved to increase employment 
insofar as possible. Now, the labor unions 
say, instead of adding additional men to 
the payrolls, most of the companies have 
been laying workers off since the first of 
February. They claim that 100,000 men 
have been laid off by the roads since the 
cut went into effect, and that others have 
been put on a part-time basis. 


Railway labor feels that it has been 
called upon to make an unjust contribu- 
tion to the roads and to capital in particu- 
lar. It feels that it has been obliged to 
accept a drastic reduction in wages in 
order that the companies may pay divi- 
dends on their stock and interest on their 
bonds. This feeling has been made clear 
in a recent statement issued by the unions 
as to the policy of the national govern- 
ment in lending money to the roads. The 
statement declares: 


The Federal Government has extended its 
credit to the full extent needed to protect the 
fixed obligations of the railroads to those who 
have invested money in railroad property. 
But those who have invested their lives in 
service have had to protect themselves as 
best they could. 


The companies, however, feel that they 
are justified in asking the men to accept 
the proposed cut not only because the lines 
are sadly in need of funds, but also be- 
cause the cost of living has been reduced 
by more than twenty per cent, the extent 





of the proposed cut. Leaders of the major 
lines of the country were scheduled to 
meet at Chicago on September 8 to work 
out details of the reduction. 


a) 


ARMERS in the Middle West dimin- 

ished their strike activities last week 
in anticipation of a conference of gover- 
nors, scheduled to be held in Sioux City, 
Iowa, on September 9. The leaders of the 
movement declared a truce which became 
effective the first of the month but which 
did not completely stop the picketing of 
highways by striking farmers. 

Leaders of the National Farm Holiday 
Association, the organization which has 
been sponsoring the farm strike, met at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on September 6 to dis- 
cuss future plans and to work out a pro- 
gram to be presented to the governors’ 
conference. They adopted a resolution re- 
questing Governor Turner of Iowa to use 
his influence in having the other governors 
agree to establish “an embargo upon all 
foodstuffs from the Middle-Western states 
at less than production costs.” It is un- 
derstood that the strike will be resumed 
if the governors fail to adopt a program 
looking to an increase in the price of farm 
products. 

Meanwhile, reports from other sections 
of the country indicated that similar move- 
ments were getting under way among vari- 
ous groups of farmers. In Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, dairymen threatened to dump 
40,000 gallons of milk into the river if 
prices were not increased. Plans for a 
dairymen’s strike were being considered in 
that city. Dairymen of Ohio and Michigan 
also met last week at Toledo to formulate 
plans to increase the price of milk in that 
section. 


) 


HEAT and cotton held by the Fed- 

eral Farm Board will not be mar- 
keted during the remainder of this year, 
according to a report made last week. The 
decision to withhold the surplus of these 
commodities from the market was made 
in an effort to insure wheat and cotton 
farmers the highest possible prices for 
their crops this year. While the supplies 
held by the Farm Board are not large— 
2,000,000 bales of cotton and 3,000.000 
bushels of wheat—it is held by many that 


the selling of them at this time would tend, 


again to depress prices and prevent the 
farmer from receiving the highest price 
for his present crops. 

There are many who believe this policy 
unsound because of the fact that the hold- 
ings of the Farm Board will continue to be 
an uncertain factor in the market. Until 
the stocks are completely and finally liqui- 
dated, it is said, prices will not pursue a 
normal and healthy course. Others, how- 
ever, are inclined to the view that this 
action will greatly assist the wheat growers 
of the Middle West and the cotton pro- 
ducers of the South. During the past few 
weeks, prices of these basic commodities 
have risen considerably. Should the Farm 
Board now dump its supplies upon a ris- 

ing market, prices might once 
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BURNING IT AT BOTH ENDS 


—Talburt in Washington News 





more be forced downward. 


a) 
OST of the countries of 
Europe were represented 
at a conference held at Stresa, 
Italy, last week to work out plans 
for the improvement of condi- 
tions among the nations of cen- 
tral Europe. This was the second 


attempt within the past few 
months to come to the aid of the 
so-called Danubian countries, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 


vakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. 
The first meeting was held in 
London several months ago but 
was a complete failure. 

The principal problem con- 
fronting the delegates at Stresa 
was the working out of a program 
which would enable the agricul- 
tural countries of central Europe 
to find a larger market for their 
products. A plan looking to such 
an expansion was considered by 
the delegates last week. It pro- 





vided that the industrial nations 
of Europe—particularly Italy, 
Germany, Great Britain and 
France—should grant preferential 
tariffs on agricultural products to 
the central European nations. 
This would mean that the big 
powers of Europe would collect a 
lower rate of duty upon wheat, 
hogs and other farm products im- 
ported from the Danubian region 
than upon the same imports from 
the United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Russia, or other nations. 
Those who are sponsoring this 
plan believe it to be the only way 
to solve the agricultural problem 
of central Europe and to prevent 
bankruptcy in several countries. 
A plan similar to this was pre- 
sented at the London Conference. 
It failed, however, to receive the 

















support of France and Great 
Britain. The French at that time 
sought to work out a system of 
preferential tariffs including only 
the Danubian countries, and 
would not consider the inclusion 
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ECLIPSE WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 
The recent eclipse provided inspiration for a number 


of cartoonists. 
appeared. 


This is one of the best cartoons which 








of other European nations. But 
it appears now that a program to 
include the larger industrial countries has 
received the approval of the French dele- 
gates. 


rm) 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT has 

started on an extensive speaking tour 
which will keep him away from New York 
until early October and which will take 
him to the far West and Northwest. The 
governor is expected to make a number of 
speeches on this comprehensive tour. He 
will endeavor to bring himself into per- 
sonal contact with as many people as pos- 
sible, hoping to win their support in No- 












































vember. His itinerary follows: 
Sept. 13 St. Louis 
TR | SB Reen Beseneare arn Kansas City 
Sept. 14 Topeka 
Ec iosssamciecsiecriceemnaiees Denver 
TS BO caccescsiccuneunscionamnas Cheyenne 
NNR OB tasccicictonncicianic Salt Lake City 
Sept. 19 Butte 
Sept. 19 Spokane 
Sept. 20 Seattle 
Sept. 21 Portland 
Sept. 22 .... . San Francisco 
IE renee Los Angeles 
Ee a Williams, Ariz. 
5; pene ore Albuquerque, N.M. 
Sept. Denver 
Sept. Omaha 
Sept. .. Sioux City 
Sept. Milwaukee 
Sept. Chicago 
Oct. Detroit 
Oct. 3 Albany 





President Hoover, the Republican can- 
didate, will not travel so widely or speak 
so frequently as his rival for office. The 
president is expected to confine his cam- 
paigning to a few speeches made in the 
East. Much of the speech-making on be- 
half of the Republican Party will be done 
by members of the cabinet. 

The Republicans were heartened last 
week by a strong statement made by 
former president Coolidge, urging the 
country to vote for Mr. Hoover. “The 
only leadership in the crisis has come from 
him,” said Mr. Coolidge in an article in 
the Saturday Evening Post, “We know he 
is safe and sound.” Mr. Coolidge’s silence 
had been a source of worry to the Republi- 
cans, just as the attitude of Alfred E. 
Smith is causing much concern to Roose- 
velt followers. Republicans now feel that 
their cause has been advanced by the for- 
mer president’s emphatic endorsement of 
the policies of President Hoover. 


a ) 

ASCUAL ORTIZ RUBIO, president 

of Mexico, and his entire cabinet re- 
signed from office on September 2. The 
resignation was attributed to the ill health 
of Sefior Rubio, who has since come to the 
United States for medical treatment. 
There were reports, however, that differ- 
ences among government officials were the 
primary cause of the change. 

The Mexican Congress promptly chose 
Abelardo Rodriguez, minister of war in the 
Rubio cabinet, to succeed the retiring 
president until special elections can be 
held. A few days later a new cabinet was 


formed in which most of those who had 
served under President Rubio were in- 
cluded. During the entire period of 
Rubio’s presidency—which began February 
5, 1930—the “strong man” of Mexico, 
General Plutarco Calles, has played an im- 
portant part in shaping the affairs of gov- 
ernment. Although he has held no official 
position, General Calles has exerted con- 
siderable influence upon President Rubio 
and his cabinet members. 


SF 


APAN has gone ahead with her plans 
for the recognition of Manchukuo and 

expects to sign a treaty with the former 
Chinese province today. The Japanese have 
shown no sign of yielding to the implied 
demand of the United States that Man- 
chukuo be once more placed under Chinese 
administration. It was reported last week 
that on the occasion of the signing of the 
treaty at Changchun, capital of Manchu- 
kuo, Yasuya Uchida, Japanese foreign 
minister, would formally express the hope 
that other nations would take similar ac- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the Lytton report has been 
completed and dispatched to the League 
Council. There are many rumors as to 
the contents of this report drafted by the 
League commission of inquiry. It has been 
generally assumed that Japan would be 
charged with responsibility for the Man- 
churian affair. The Japanese appear more 
hopeful, and reports from Tokyo indicate 
that the commission will advoate direct 
negotiations between Japan and China for 
a satisfactory settlement of the dispute. 
Japan all along has been demanding such a 
procedure, and should the Lytton com- 
mission agree, it would mean a victory for 
Japan over China and the League of Na- 
tions, who have been opposed. 


a ) 


ERMANY boosted the tariff rates on 

a long list of imports on September 
6. In the case of some goods, the rate 
was increased by as much as 1,000 per 
cent. Other imported goods have been 
placed on a quota, or allotment basis, that 
is, only a certain quantity may be im- 
ported from a certain country regardless 
of the tariff rate. Shipments of goods from 
the United States will be affected by both 
of these changes. 

In pursuing this new course, Germany 
is determined to reduce her imports to 
the lowest possible level. For several 
months, that country has found that her 
excess of exports over imports has been 
dwindling. Since Germany must sell more 
than she buys in order to obtain funds 
with which to pay her debts to foreign na- 
tions, she has followed the course which 
would produce the most immediate results 
—the curtailment of imports. This policy 
is not unlike that of most of the European 
nations since the war. They have striven 
constantly to sell as many goods abroad 
and to keep out foreign products by means 
of high tariff walls. 
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WITH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but mew ones tc share in the 
mental life of our time.-—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

















E shall make it a practice to reprint 

editorials in these columns from 
time to time—editorials which, in our 
opinion, are particularly able or thought- 
ful. We shall not express either approval 
or disapproval of the contents of these 
editorials, but will pass them on to our 
readers as commendable bits of contem- 
porary journalism. One of the outstand- 
ing editorials of the week, we think, is 
found in the Nation for September 7. It 
is a discussion of Japan’s challenge to the 
Stimson non-recognition doctrine as ap- 
plied to the Manchurian affiair. Here 
it is: 


Japan has challenged the new Stimson peace 
doctrine. Through Foreign Minister Uchida, 
Japan has given notice that it intends to ap- 
prove the new territorial arrangement in 
Manchuria, that is to say, it intends to rec- 
ognize the “independent” government of 
Manchukuo. Everyone knows that this sup- 
posedly independent state is the creature of 
Japanese militarism; all neutral observers are 
agreed that Manchukuo would automatically 
pass out of existence with the withdrawal of 
Japanese military support. Even ignoring the 
precedent Japan established in Korea, it is 
hardly enough for Count Uchida to say that 
Japan is not “seeking to annex Manchuria or 
otherwise satisfy her thirst for land.” The 
fact remains that in violation of the Washing- 
ton treaties and the Kellogg Pact the Jap- 
anese have by force of arms set up a puppet 
government in a section of Asia which the 
United States, Great Britain, and other Pow- 
ers have long considered an integral part of 
China, It was just such a partition of China 
that the Washington treaties were designed to 
prevent. Secretary Stimson has three times 
declared that the United States will never 
recognize any territorial or other arrangement 
arrived at in violation of these treaties or the 
Kellogg Pact. The test of this policy will 
come when Japan finally acknowledges the 
existence of an independent Manchurian gov- 
ernment, which it has itself created. 


Obviously a challenge of this nature must 
be met, if the peace treaties are to survive. 
But it cannot be met by resort to war, for 
that would defeat the very purpose of the 
Stimson doctrine. It can only be met by the 
pressure of world opinion united against 
treaty violators. The United States has put 
forward a practical and just method of deal- 
ing with this situation, but some of the great 
European Powers, notably England and 
France, remain ominously silent. True, their 
delegates in the League Assembly did join 
with the representatives from forty-eight 
other nations in approving a resolution in- 
dorsing the Stimson doctrine, but neither 
Downing Street nor the Quai d’Orsay has to 
date publicly declared that it would support 
the State Department in refusing to give in- 
ternational sanction to Japanese gains in 
Manchuria. Nor has either suggested any 
other way of dealing with this violation. 
There is reason to believe that the continued 
silence of France and England has really en- 
couraged Japan to take a determined stand 
against the Stimson doctrine. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LEADERS OF THE CAPITAL ARE HANDLED WITHOUT 








No doubt many of our readers have read 
“WASHINGTON Merry-Go-Rounp,” which 
enjoyed such great popularity last year. 
These readers need not be told that ““More 
Merry-Go-Rounp,” by the same authors 
(New York: Liveright. $3.00), is extremely 
interesting. It unquestionably is. The only 
doubt about recommending such books 
arises from the question as to whether the 
publication of harsh and biting criticisms of 
the personal and public lives of our official 
leaders is desirable. The authors of these 
books do, of course, engage in a most dev- 
astating sort of gossip concerning our 
great and near great. 


It is our opinion that the people have a 
right to know the full facts about those 
who represent them in public capacity. If 
these facts are distasteful it may be all 
the more reason why an effort should be 
made to get at them. There should be no 
“sacred cows” in American politics. High 
position should not shield one from search- 
ing inquiry as to his acts. On the other 
hand, mere idle gossip is always to be dis- 
couraged. So is scandalmongering. A book 
which deals with incidents in the public 
and private lives of officials should be 
judged by the degree to which it conforms 
to truth. If the effort is to blacken repu- 
tations, it should be avoided. If the effort 
is to paint a true picture which will show 
all sides of a character, dark and light as 
well, then the product is to be commended 
and used. 


The authors of “More MeErry-Go- 
Rounb” are unconventional. They do not 
hesitate to tell things about public men 
which ordinarily are untold. They do go 
behind the scenes. But do they tell the 
truth? Naturally we are not in a position 
to vouch for the truth of all the incidents 
they relate. Such minute information re- 
garding so many of the public men in 
Washington is not at our disposal. So far 
as our knowledge does go, however, the 
characterizations are fair, and there is an 
apparent effort to point out elements of 
strength, as well as of weakness. The au- 
thors seem to be honest in their attempt 
to size up the subjects of the sketches 
justly. This intention is shown very well 
in the characterizations of members of 
the Supreme Court, particularly Justices 
Hughes and Van Devanter. There are, of 
course, men for whom the anonymous au- 
thors of this book have little to say, and 
they feel free to paint damning pictures 
when it seems to them that the facts jus- 
tify their doing so. We read, for example, 
this comment on a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court: 
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GLOVES BY THE AUTHORS OF “MORE MERRY-GO-ROUND.” 


Several clerks and at- 
tendants of the Supreme 
Court once got into an 
argument as to who was 
the stupidest justice on 
the bench. The debate 
narrowed down to Butler 
and McReynolds. Finally 
it was decided in favor 
of the latter, although 
one point never definitely 
was determined, namely 
whether McReynolds is 
chiefly stupid or lazy. 

Apparently, however, he 
is both.... 

When Justice Stone 
first came to the bench 
from the Department of 
Justice, McReynolds 
would deliberately get up 
and leave the conference- 
room when Stone dis- 
cussed a case. When Car- 
dozo’s appointment was 
being pressed by Hoover, 
McReynolds joined with 
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AGRICULTURE IN A CHANGING AGE 


“Rise of American Civilization, Beard and 


Beard (MacMillan). 





Butler and Van Devan- 





ter in urging the White 

House not to “afflict the court with another 
Jew.” When Cardozo was sworn in, McRey- 
nolds read a newspaper. When Justice Bran- 
deis read his famous dissent in the Oklahoma 
ice case to a crowded and intense court room, 
McReynolds pretended to be busy with his 
papers. When former Justice John H. Clarke 
retired from the Supreme Court, he told 
friends that one of his reasons for retiring 
was that he could not stand McReynolds. 

McReynolds does not confine his rudeness 
to his colleagues of the court. Once, how- 
ever, he got a salutary lesson at the Chevy 
Chase Club of which he is a member, and 
at which he plays a slow and atrocious game 
of golf. Despite the fact that he was almost 
constantly in the rough, McReynolds made it 
a practice of refusing to let any one play 
through him. The result was whenever Mc- 
Reynolds was on the greens there was always 
sure to be a long line of irate players behind 
him, forced to take hours to finish nine holes. 

On one occasion McReynolds, playing with 
Howland Chase, son of a former Supreme 
Court Justice, added to his usual insults by 
standing on the fifth tee directing the caddy 
where to find a lost ball and refusing to 
move off the tee or allow a member to play 
through him until the ball was recovered. 

That was the climax. A group of members 
filed a complaint against McReynolds and de- 
manded that Morven Thompson, chairman of 
the Golf Committee, call the Supreme Court 
Justice to account. Thompson, who had wit- 
nessed the scene, did so. 

“Well, I’ve been a member of this club a 
good many years,’ McReynolds replied, “and 
no one around here has ever shown me any 
courtesy, so I don’t intend to show any to 
any one else.” 

Thompson, who had been deferential, now 
became indignant. 

“Mr. Justice,” he said, “you couldn’t be a 
member of this club if it wasn’t for your of- 
ficial position. The members of this club 
have put up with your discourtesy for years, 
merely because you are a member of the Su- 
preme Court. But I’m telling you now that 
the next time there is a complaint against 
you, you’ll be suspended from the privileges 
of the golf course.” 

Since then, McReynolds has stepped aside. 


The names of the authors of the “WasH- 
INGTON MeErRy-Go-RounD” and “More 
Merry-Go-Rounb” are withheld, and yet 
they are fairly well known. It 
may be interesting to know 
that after the publication of 
last year’s volume RoBert AL- 
LEN, @ correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, 
lost his job with his paper. 
This year the same thing has 
happened to another of the 
authors, Drew Pearson, of the 
Baltimore Sun. It is not nec- 
essary to assume that these 
newspapers disapprove the 
work of their correspondents 
in writing the books. There is 
another reason why the corre- 
spondents would no longer be 
useful to their papers as 
Washington .- representatives. 
After having contributed to 
the production of books like 
these they would naturally be 
in bad standing with Washing- 
ton officials and would no 
longer be taken into confidence 
and be given news stories. 


IO CB 


O. M. Kite, well-known au- 
thority and author of several 
books on the farm problem, 
has made a further contribu- 


tion to an understanding of the agricul- 
tural depression in his new book, “THE 
New AGRICULTURE” (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00). Unlike many 
other authors on the subject, Mr. Kite 
does not deal in abstractions and vague 
theories, but treats the farm problem in a 
simple, concrete, matter-of-fact and un- 
derstandable way. 


In this book, little space is devoted to 
a consideration of the various causes lead- 
ing up to the present dilemma of the 
farmer. The author takes it for granted 
that the reader is familiar with the dislo- 
cations resulting from the war, the in- 
creased competition in world markets and 
the actual state of affairs existing in agri- 
culture. He dismisses these topics with a 
mere recital of causes and conditions, tell- 
ing the reader where he may find more in- 
formation on those aspects. Then, Mr. 
Kite plunges directly into his subject— 
remedies for the present ills. 

The only salvation for agriculture, in 
the opinion of the author, lies in the com- 
plete reorganization of our farming sec- 
tions along more efficient and economical 
lines. Farmers must reduce their costs of 
production. They must spend less to grow 
a bushel of wheat, a bushel of corn or po- 
tatoes, a gallon of milk, or a ton of hay. 
They must not expect to be cured by the 
government because all legislative action 
will prove useless until the entire industry 
has been completely overhauled. 

Mr. Kite develops this thesis by re- 
viewing the various experiments in “THE 
New AGRICULTURE” which have been tak- 
ing place during the past few years. He 
takes a concrete example of each type of 
the new farming—all large-scale mechan- 
ized farms. The large farming corpora- 
tions, organized similar to business con- 
cerns, the chain farm, not unlike the chain 
store, codperative farming under a central- 
ized head but leaving a large share of the 
profits to the individual operator—all are 
reviewed in detail. 

While a large part of the book is de- 
voted to these new methods, Mr. Kite 
does not consider these factors to be the 
sole requirements. He gives due consid- 
eration to the need for taxation reforms, 
particularly a lightening of the burden im- 
posed by the property tax. He takes up 
the problem of reforestation, demonstrat- 
ing that thousands upon thousands of 
acres now unprofitably farmed should be 
converted into timber lands. He pries 
into the advantages and disadvantages of 
the subsistence farm, showing that while it 
may be a great social asset in that it per- 
mits people to remain on the farm, it is a 
liability to agriculture as a business. 


These, and other changes will constitute 
an industrial revolution for agriculture, 
says the author. He believes that, organ- 
ized upon modern lines, farming has a 
bright future in store. He says: 


If farmers are going to insist on the equiv- 
alent of the fruits of industry as enjoyed by 
their urban cousins, they must consent to re- 
organization of farming along some of the 
same lines that have brought results in indus- 
try and business. The city cousin whose in- 
come is envied by the farmer, is very likely 
to be the manager of a chain store rather 
than an “independent” storekeeper, or the 
foreman in one subdivision of an automobile 
plant rather than an “independent” black- 
smith or wheelwright. 
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O* OUR office wall there hangs a 
“Histomap,” or chart which shows 
in graphic form the course of human his- 
tory for 4,000 years. Horizontally across 

this twelve-inch map the 


Rise and centuries are marked, and 
Fall of the nations or peoples are 

F given at, each period a pro- 
Nations 


portion of space commen- 
surate with the power or 
influence wielded at that time. As one’s 
eye runs from the top of the map down its 
course of five feet, he is following the rise 
and fall of peoples from 2000 B. C. until 
the present day. At the top of the map, 
that is, at the year 2000 B. C., the Egyp- 
tians are found occupying about half the 
space. These ancient dwellers along the 
Nile had then developed agriculture and 
shipbuilding and commerce. They had 
learned how to write. They knew some- 
thing of the science of mathematics. They 
had established government and were ruled 
by law. The people next in relative im- 
portance at the time were the A¥geans, or 
forerunners of the Greeks, those seafaring 
Cretans who were developing the ancient 
city of Cnossus. Considerable space is oc- 
cupied by the Chinese who had built a 
small empire composed of nine provinces. 
Then there were the Amorites, with their 
lawgiver, Hammurabi. There was India, 
where the ancestors of the Hindus, an 
Aryan speaking people, were invading the 
Punjab. There were the Iranians, the 
Huns, and the Hittites. 

After a while the AZgeans dwindle away 
and are absorbed by the Greeks. Egypt 
diminishes in influence and is at last over- 
shadowed by Rome. The Chinese and the 
Indians maintain their personality, but 
their influence comes to be represented by 
an ever thinner line. The other nations 
lose their identity, and with the succeeding 
centuries different nations enter into the 
picture, expand and flourish, and then, like 
their predecessors, contract in influence and 
power, and finally vanish from the map. 


And thus the flow of history goes on. 
A people organized as a nation is con- 
stantly meeting emergencies or crises. For 

some of these they are 


England peculiarly prepared. Emer- 
Meets gency or crisis is trans- 
a Gitte formed into opportunity. 


There is a period of growth 
and expansion. At another 
time a crisis comes, and since the people 
are unready, it is translated into 
doom. A period of crisis came for 
the nations of Europe at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. A 
new world had been discovered and 
explored. There it lay to the west- 
ward, waiting for occupation. There 
was an opportunity for colonization 
and the transmission of culture. The 
nations staked off their claims. Col- 
onization was undertaken by a num- 
ber of them. The Spanish, the 
French, the Dutch, the English and 
the Portuguese established spheres 
of influence. But colonization was 
not an easy task. The spreading of 
culture beyond the seas was no sim- 
ple matter. None of the nations 
failed altogether. Each one left its 
marks upon the New World, but 
only one of them was _ prepared, 
through the proper development of 
its political, economic and social sys- 
tems, for really successful coloniza- 
tion, and that one nation was Eng- 
land. 


And so as we look at our Histo- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


and seventeenth centuries go by. We see 
England growing in power. We see her 
culture spreading beyond the seas. This 
process continues even after a major por- 
tion of the colonial empire falls away 
from the motherland. The institutions 
planted by the English continue to grow 
in relative significance. A recent study 
of languages reveals the extent to which 
the use of English speech has spread dur- 
ing the last century. A hundred years 
ago, according to this study, 20,000,000 
persons spoke the English language. The 
Germans, the French and the Spanish 
each had 32,000,000 users. Today English 
is the native tongue of 160,000,000, Ger- 
man is spoken by 90,000,000, Spanish by 
50,000,000 and French by 45,000,000. This 
gives some indication of the expansion of 
English institutions. 


Why was it that England assumed the 
leadership in the inter-oceanic spread of 
culture? Why was England, rather than 

the other nations, the suc- 


England’s cessful colonizer of North 
Colonizing America? Beard and Beard 
; give thoughtful considera- 
Gentus tion to this question in 
their “Rise of American 

Civilization.” They point to a number 


of factors which contribute to English 
colonizing supremacy. One factor was 
England’s separation from the continent. 
Being an island and being immune from 
many dangerous continental disturbances, 
England developed sea power, which gave 
her the dominance of the ocean. But that 
was not all. The farmers of England had 
become more independent than elsewhere. 
The English yeomen had risen out of that 


abjectness which characterized the peas-: 


antry of most nations. They were there- 
fore better prepared for the work of colo- 
nization. Furthermore, a strong and well- 
to-do middle class had evolved, with mer- 
chants who were capable of supervising 
the work of colonization. There was a 
stable government which rested upon a 
basis of constitutional law rather than 
upon the whims of a monarch. There was 
general economic well-being, which made 
large commercial operations possible. A 
considerable measure of toleration was 
practiced. The laborers were detached 
from the soil. Serfdom was abolished so 
that the workers no longer passed with 
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the land. Free labor was therefore avail- 
able for the building of colonies. Finally, 
the position of women was higher than in 
most other places, and women had a 
broader training. This was a significant 
item in the preparation of the English for 
colonization, as heavy burdens rest upon 
the shoulders of women in any successful 
colonizing effort. 


England was not, indeed, an ideal col- 
onizer. Had she been, she might have 
kept her colonial empire intact. The 

most valued of her colo- 


Recurring nies might not have broken 
Calon af away late in the eighteenth 

‘ century. But she was rela- 
History 


tively well prepared for the 
opportunity which the New 
World offered, and as a result she did play 
an enlarging role in human history during 
a long period beginning with the age of 
colonization. This is a very interesting 
fact for the student or the class which 
stands at the threshold of American his- 
tory and looks about for events, facts, or 
conditions which have permanent signifi- 
cance—for facts or conditions, a study of 
which helps us to understand problems or 
forces which are present in our own time. 
That is why we advise that English colo- 
nization in North America be not studied 
as an isolated series of events buried in 
the past, the significance of which is fad- 
ing with the years, but rather that the 
story of colonization which we read in our 
American history books be looked upon as 
an illustration of a constant and continu- 
ing factor in human history. 


This constant, continuing fact is the 
challenge which is ever coming to nations 
to meet new situations and new crises. 
That is a part of the march of history. 
We see how England met a great test 
in the seventeenth century. We become 
aware of the difficulties of colonization 
which are revealed in the records of those 
early days in America. We see how they 
were overcome. Then we learn that his- 
tory is a series of ordeals like that. We 
see that these ordeals are written into the 
record as nations have risen and fallen 
through the centuries. 


Then we look about at the state of 
things in our own time. We see evidence 
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of a changing world. We see evidences of 
new problems which may challenge the 
adaptability of national civilizations and 
institutions as stiffly as problems incident 

to the colonizing of a new 


Challenges world challenged the adap- 
a Qu tability and ingenuity of 
O D. peoples 300 years ago. We 

- oy shall not undertake, in the 


space at our disposal, to 
catalogue the vital problems of contem- 
porary civilization, but there is little doubt 
that epochal developments are under way. 
We quoted last week from Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler to the effect that we were 
living in one of those great periods of 
change, comparable to the period of the 
fall of the Roman Empire, the Renais- 
sance, or the political and social revolu- 
tions of England and France in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. In the 
address from which we quoted, Dr. Butler 
went on to say that the world-wide sweep 
of democracy was one of the unsettling 
factors of our age. That idea is very ably 
presented in one of the most thoughtful 
books we have seen in recent years, “The 
Revolt of the Masses,” by the Spanish 
political philosopher, Jose Ortega y Gasset. 
Dr. M. J. Bonn, a German economist, 
describes some of the challenging problems 
of American civilization in his recent work 
on “The Crisis of Capitalism in America.” 


These writings are expressive of a wide- 
spread feeling that modern civilization has 
come to some sort of parting of the ways. 
It may be that our industrial institutions, 
our forms of communication and com- 
merce among distant peoples, our govern- 
mental machinery, will all undergo great 
changes. It may also be that as our 
Histomap extends from five feet to six or 
seven as the twentieth century goes on 
into the twenty-first and beyond; there 
will be some surprising changes in the lines 
which mark out the expansion or contrac- 
tion in the influence of nations and govern- 
ments. Of one thing we can be certain; 
the nations or peoples of expanding power 
and influence will be those which, like the 
English of the seventeenth century, find 
themselves the most adaptable, and best 
prepared for great national crises and op- 
portunities. 

The demand of today is not for readi- 
ness to expand the territorial domain in 
exploits of colonization. There are no 
more new worlds to explore, geographic- 
ally speaking. The call at this time is for 
organizing genius to direct economic 
activities so that channels of trade 
may be kept open, so that men may 
have regular employment, so that 
people everywhere may have a 
larger measure of security. Like the 
English of the seventeenth century 
we Americans have wealth enough 
to meet the crisis. We have natural 
resources. We _ have _ intelligent, 
highly trained man power. We have 
organizing talent. If we can achieve 
a spirit of toleration which will en- 
courage courageous leadership, we 
should proceed to our tasks with 
confidence and hope. The times are 
challenging and inspiring because 
the issue is in doubt. There is a big 
job ahead, but the requirements for 
victory are at hand. 





That man is intellectually of the 
mass who, in the face of any problem, 
is satisfied with thinking the first thing 
he finds in his head. On the contrary, 
the excellent man is he who condemns 
what he finds in his mind without pre- 
vious effort, and only accepts as 





map, we see the pink space which 
represents English influence widen- 
ing as the decades of the sixteenth 


—Culver Service 


ENGLISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA 
The colonization of a new land is not an easy task. The English were better 
prepared for it than any other people. 





worthy of him what is still far above 
him and what requires a further ef- 
fort in order to be reached. 

—Jose Ortega y Gasset 
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GERMANY CALLS FOR 
ARMAMENT EQUALITY 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
of Germany’s memorandum to the inter- 
ested nations. 

Thus the matter stands for the moment. 
Long negotiations are in prospect as 
France and Poland, in particular, are un- 
willing to yield while Germany is appar- 
ently determined to accomplish her aim. 
It seems certain that the conference can- 
not take up its work with the slightest 
hope of success until this controversy is 
settled. If there is no satisfactory agree- 
ment, it is entirely possible that the whole 
conference will be wrecked, for no nation 
will consent to disarm knowing that Ger- 
many fully intends to strengthen her ar- 
maments and to exercise what she consid- 
ers her right to equality. 

It appears from the memorandum sent 
to France that Germany does not now in- 
tend to increase her armaments. Her 
financial condition would hardly permit her 
to do so. Rather she seeks recognition of 
her right to equality with other nations. 
The Germans are convinced that their 
cause is a just one and summon forth 
abundant testimony to support their con- 
tention. The arguments most frequently 
used are summarized in the ensuing para- 
graphs. 

First, there is the accepted principle of 
international law that all nations are equal 
from a legal standpoint. This does not 
mean that one nation cannot be stronger 
than another, but that all nations are en- 
titled to the same legal rights. One of the 
fundamental rights of a nation is the right 
to be and to feel secure from possible ag- 
gression by other powers. Germany, sur- 
rounded by heavily armed neighbors, in- 
sists that she does not possess a feeling of 
security. The Versailles Treaty prevents 
her from exercising her right to security. 
Therefore, the Germans maintain, accord- 
ing to international law, which governs the 
conduct of nations, section V of the treaty 
is illegal. To deny her the right to equal- 
ity of armaments, the right to feel equally 
as secure as other nations, and the right to 
maintain the same types of armaments as 
other nations, is to violate her sovereignty. 

Secondly, Germany argues that she is 
not morally bound by this part of the 
treaty, because other nations have failed 
to fulfill their share of the contract. The 
preamble to Part V states: 





In order to render possible the initiation 
of a general limitation of the armaments of 
all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to 
observe the military, naval and air clauses 
which follow. 


It is everywhere understood that this 
paragraph means that the enforced disar- 
mament of Germany was intended to be 
the first step toward general disarmament 
on the part of all nations. This principle 
was accepted and elaborated upon by the 
French statesman, M. Clemenceau, in 
1919 as follows: 


The Allied and Associated Powers wish to 
make it clear that their requirements in re- 
gard to German armaments were not made 
solely with the object of rendering it impos- 
sible for Germany to resume her policy of 
military aggression. They are also the first 
steps towards the general reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments which they seek to bring 
about as one of the most fruitful preventives 
of war, and which it will be one of the first 
duties of the League of Nations to promote. 


In keeping with this declaration Article 
VIII of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations states that “the Members of the 
League recognise that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety.” The Council of 
the League is also instructed to formulate 
plans providing for the reduction of arma- 
ments. 


PRESENT INEQUALITY 


All this evidence and more Germany 
summons to prove that by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and by the League of Nations 
provided for in that treaty, the nations 
which have signed the treaty and which 
belong to the League, were bound to dis- 
arm. But, the Germans contend, such dis- 
armament has not in fact taken place. 


There have been naval conferences and at 
present there is being held a general con- 
ference, but in reality, the world, with the 
exception of Germany and her war-time 
allies, is more heavily armed than it was 
in 1914. 

Germany points to the fact that other 
nations have not been brought down to her 
level of armaments as the treaty intended. 
The German army is limited to 100,000 
men, who must serve twelve years with 
the result that training can be given to 
very few. I comparison, France has some 
651,000 men in active service, Poland 266,- 
000 and Czechoslovakia nearly 139,000. 
Thus, Germany’s immediate neighbors 
have over 1,000,000 men in service not 
counting about 8,000,000 trained reserves 
who do not form part of the actual stand- 
ing armies. 


as weak as possible in order to insure 
against a repetition of the catastrophe of 
1914. 

The French admit the obligation to dis- 
arm imposed by the Versailles Treaty and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
They contend that they are anxious for 
disarmament as soon as conditions permit. 
Such conditions, they think, do not exist 
today. But, the French say, if Germany 
is permitted to build up her armaments 
the situation will be much worse and no 
nation will be willing even to consider dis- 
armament. It is the solemn conviction of 
the French people that Germany and her 
allies are guilty of starting the war, and 
that it is therefore just that armaments be 
prohibited them. For instance, the late 
André Maginot, French minister of war, 
said in February, 1931: 
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SOME PEOPLE ARE NEVER SATISFIED 


—Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 








In addition to this, Germany is allowed 
only a total tonnage of 120,000 for her 
navy, whereas Great Britain and the 
United States have 1,200,000, and France 
and Italy from 500,000 to 600.000. 
Finally, the Versailles Treaty does not 
permit Germany to maintain a military 
or naval air force. In comparison, her 
neighbors are estimated to possess 4,400 
military airplanes. 

Thus, there has been no progress made 
toward bringing about a state of equality 
between Germany and other nations in the 
matter of armaments. Germany is unwill- 
ing to wait longer. She maintains that 
equality must be restored and if the na- 
tions are not going to disarm then she has 
the right to build up her armaments to an 
equal level with theirs. Germany argues 
that she cannot be bound by the treaty 
when other nations have failed to fulfill 
their part of the contract. 


FRENCH POSITION 


This, briefly, is the German position 
with regard to the question of armaments. 
We may now turn our attention to the at- 
titude which France is likely to adopt. 
There is no doubt that she will oppose the 
efforts of Germany to gain equality in ar- 
maments. One of the cardinal features of 
French foreign policy is to keep Germany 


All nations cannot be placed on the same 
footing. It is just and necessary that the ag- 
gressors should undergo a more severe limita- 
tion than the nations who have not commit- 
ted and who refused to commit aggression. 
There can be no question of going back on 
the military clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. With these reservations France will 
do all she can to make the Disarmament 
Conference a success. 


The French therefore believe that the 
best hope for general disarmament in the 
future lies in keeping Germany and her 
former allies disarmed. They believe that 
once Germany begins to construct arma- 
ments the danger of warfare in Europe 
will be all the greater. It is remembered 
that Germany and Poland feel bitterly 
over the Polish Corridor and that war 
might easily result from the controversy 
were Germany in a position to fight. 

Moreover, it is reported that the French 
are convinced that Germany is in the pos- 
session of armaments, not allowed by the 
Versailles Treaty. It is said that the 
French government is in the possession of 
a carefully drawn document which shows 
that Germany is much stronger in military 
power than appears on the surface. It is 
thought that this contention is based 
largely on the fact that there are such or- 
ganizations as the Stalhelm, with 1,000,000 
trained war veterans, the Hitlerite storm 


troops numbering about 400,000, civil air- 
planes which might easily be turned into 
military planes, and “pocket battleships,” 
vessels which might easily be equipped for 
purposes of warfare. All these, the French 
think, while they cannot be directly la- 
beled as armaments, are so in effect and 
could at any time be pressed into military 
service. From time to time it has been 
rumored that the French would make pub- 
lic their findings, but they have not done 
so up to this time. 

Should Germany elect to exercise what 
she considers her right to equality, without 
prior agreement with other nations, it is 
evident that the Disarmament Conference 
could have little hope of success. France 
and the countries supporting her would 
not consent to any program of disarma- 
ment. 

THE UNITED STATES 


In addition, such action by Germany 
would have an effect upon the United 
States. Great Britain does not wish Ger- 
many to increase her naval strength. In 
accepting the London Naval Treaty Brit- 
ain carefully calculated the strength of 
continental European countries. It is her 
policy to maintain a navy as strong as 
the two largest European powers. Should 
Germany increase her navy it is likely 
that Britain wold feel obliged to augment 
her own. The United States has adopted 
the policy of equal naval strength with 
Great Britain. If Britain decides that she 
must have more ships than are now per- 
mitted her in the London Naval Treaty, 
then the United States would have to 
make provision for a like number. There 
is to be another naval conference in 
1935, just before the London Treaty ex- 
pires, and it is thought likely that the Ger- 
man question will take prominence at that 
meeting. 

It is difficult to say what will be the 
outcome of this new controversy which 
threatens the success of the disarmament 
conference. Statesmen, of course, have 
seen it coming and have attempted to pre- 
pare for it. It is said that the French 
wished to solve the problem of equality, 
when they proposed last spring that a 
world army be created under the control 
of the League of Nations. Such a com- 
bined military force would have included 
Germany as well as other countries, and 
there would no longer be question of in- 
equality. However, it does not seem prob- 
able that this proposal will be adopted, 
and a new way must be sought to settle 
the difficulty. It is likely that protracted 
negotiations will take place and that the 
problem will be considered by the disar- 
mament conference itself when that body 
reconvenes. 
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AIR RACES 





The National Air Races which, each 
year, attract nation-wide attention came to 
a close last week. The leading aviators 
throughout the country gathered at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to participate in this event. 
They performed miraculous stunts and at- 
tained terrific speeds, providing excitement 
for thousands of spectators. New and im- 
proved airplanes, motors, airships, landing 
devices, and other newly invented equip- 
ment were on display. 

Despite the decline in business during 
the last three years, aviation has made 
great strides. The number of miles flown 
on scheduled services has increased from 
25,000,000 in 1928 to 47,000,000 in 1931. 
There were more than twice the number of 
persons who traveled by air in 1931 as in 
1928; and there has been a large increase 
in the amount of mail carried by planes 
during the same period. 
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The entire question of relief to veterans 
has been revived during the past month 
and will in all probability be one of the 
major considerations of the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the American Legion, 
now being held in Portland, Oregon. An 
overwhelming majority of the delegates 
to the national convention have been in- 
structed at the divisional meetings re- 
cently held in the various states to vote in 
favor of immediate payment of the so- 
called soldiers’ bonus. A proposal of this 
nature, it will be recalled, was taken up 
by Congress last spring. The House passed 
the bill. The Senate rejected it. The 
upper branch held that the payment of 
$2,400,000,000 by the government at a 
time when the federal finances were dis- 
organized would tend greatly to endanger 
the nation’s credit. 


RELIEF COSTS 


A conspicuous exception to this renewed 
agitation for immediate veteran relief is to 
be found in a resolution adopted by the 
Missouri state convention of the Legion. 
Unlike the other groups, ex-soldiers in 
that state did not demand immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus. Rather they recom- 
mended full payment as soon as possible 
“without jeopardizing the financial struc- 
ture of the nation.” Furthermore, the 
Missouri legionnaires approved a complete 
investigation of veterans’ legislation al- 
ready enacted with a view to the adoption 
of a new program which will “protect 
both the rights of the worthy veterans 
and the taxpayers of the country.” 

This is not the first time within recent 
months that veterans themselves have 
urged a modification of the present govern- 
mental policies. Not long ago, a group of 
New York ex-soldiers recommended that 
a number of the provisions on the federal 
statute books, which make possible the 
rendering of assistance to those who suf- 
fered no actual injury as a result of the 
war, be rescinded. Other groups have 
from time to time made similar recom- 
mendations. 

These suggested changes do not refer 
to what is generally known as the bonus, 
which the government has contracted to 
pay in full in 1945. They involve other 
items spent for veterans’ relief, which 
in the aggregate, will amount to more than 
one billion dollars during the present fiscal 
year. 

These items have grown in size with the 
passing of the years since the war. The 
more removed we are from the close of 
the war, the more it costs the government 
to take care of the veterans. Administra- 
tion of the Veterans’ Bureau alone runs 
into the several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, employing an entire army of work- 
ers. Since the close of the war, the gov- 
ernment has spent more than five billion 
dollars for relief, or more than enough to 
run the government during an entire year. 


ITEMS ATTACKED 


Of the items most generally and vigor- 
ously attacked is one providing that any 
soldier, honorably discharged after serving 
at least ninety days, is entitled to a pension 
from the government if he is suffering from 
a twenty-five per cent permanent disability, 
not necessarily resulting from the war. 
He is not entitled to this compensation if 
he pays the income tax. This means that 
any ex-soldier injured in an automobile 
accident or suffering permanent injury 
from another cause is entitled to compen- 
sation from the federal treasury. It is es- 
timated that some 350,000 veterans are 
receiving annual compensation amounting 
to $104,000,000 as a result of this legis- 
lation enacted in 1930. 

Another expenditure of the Veterans’ 
Bureau sharply criticized is that which is 
made for medical care and hospital facil- 
ities for those suffering from causes having 
nothing to do with the war. There are 
some fifty-four hospitals now run by the 
government. Less than one-half of the 
patients are receiving treatment for ill- 








American Legion Meeting Directs 
Attention to Veterans’ Legislation 


ness contracted while bearing arms or 
resulting from military service. The hos- 
pital population has been increasing since 
the close of the war instead of declining, 
as is the case in other countries. Natu- 
rally expenses are also increasing. Medical 
and hospital care now cost the government 
twenty-five per cent more than five years 
ago in spite of the fact that the war is 
five years farther in the distance. Alto- 


gether, the government has spent nearly 





THE 


AMERICAN LEGION PARADES 


It is true that 
the amendment of a year ago which per- 
mitted veterans to borrow up to fifty per 
cent of the face value of their bonus cer- 
tificates has exhausted the reserve and re- 


bonus in thirteen years. 


quired additional outlays. But, strictly 
speaking, the bonus has not in the present 
calculations been a major item. It will 
take care of itself with the relatively small 
annual appropriations unless the demand 
for immediate payment results in legisla- 
tive action. 


THE VETERANS’ POSITION 
The mounting costs of veteran relief 
have led many to believe that a brake 
must be placed on expenditures if the bur- 
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half a billion dollars for medical care since 
the close of the war. The construction of 
hospital buildings has amounted to a total 
outlay of more than $100,000,000. And 
the construction of new hospitals has not 
yet ceased. 

Another item which has added substan- 
tially to the bill is compensation to retired 
emergency officers who could prove that 
their efficiency had been reduced thirty 
per cent as a result of illness caused by 
service. They were to receive three- 
fourths pay. Although enacted in 1928, 
ten years after the armistice, some six 
thousand former officers were able to meet 
the requirements and as a result receive 
compensation today. 


THE BONUS 
It will be seen from the foregoing that 


_ a large part of the expenditures today are 


the result of successive acts of Congress. 
The initial costs have been increased and 
the liberalization of former laws have 
added to the expenditures. And in spite 
of the present costs, the peak has not yet 
been reached. With the laws now re- 
maining in force, succeeding years will add 
to the total outlay. 

These items do not, of course, take into 
account the bonus which in many respects 
is the immediate point at issue. Up to 
the present the government has appropri- 
ated annually $112,000,000 to take care of 
the bonus when it falls due in 1945. 
Those annual appropriations would, with 
interest compounded, take care of- the 


den is not to become too heavy for the 
taxpayer to bear. However, the veteran, 
while he may agree that expenditures must 
not be increased, argues that the govern- 
ment has definite obligations to him which 
must not be overlooked. Those who 
fought in the war gave to their country 
some of the best years of their lives. The 
experience deeply affected thousands of 
them with the result that many have been 
unable completely to rehabilitate them- 
selves. Many had started on careers 
which they were forced to give up when 
war was declared. When they returned 
they had to begin at the bottom again. 

And, the veterans say, while they were 
fighting overseas, the people who remained 
at home were making money and taking 
advantage of the unlimited opportunities 
which the war presented. Finally, the ar- 
gument runs, it is not always possible to 
tell with complete accuracy that illness 
which manifests itself at the present time 
is not in some way due to the war. For 
many months the soldiers were exposed 
to the ravages of disease on the bat- 
tle front. Their constitutions were weak- 
ened, their health impaired. It is their be- 
lief that they should be given the benefit 
of the doubt, that they should have all the 
necessary medical care and attention, and 
that they should receive compensation for 
disability, which while it may not be di- 
rectly attributed to the war, might pos- 
sibly have been avoided had it not been 
for the terrible days they spent at the 
front. 
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III 
WAR DEBTS 


The Democratic platform declares against 
the cancellation of the war debts, but does 
not state the position of the party with re- 
spect to a possible revision of the debts 
owed this country by other nations. The 
Republican platform is silent on the whole 
question of war debts. 

If we turn from the platforms to the 
candidates, we find certain indications of 
policy. President Hoover, in an address 
to Congress last winter, said that a revi- 
sion downward of the debts was necessary 
in some cases. He gave support to the 
idea that debts should be revised in ac- 
cordance with the capacity of the debtors 
to pay. Since then he has not defended 
this point of view, but has kept aloof while 
debates on the question were going on in 
Congress and throughout the country. In 
his speech of acceptance he said that while 
we should maintain the principle that the 
debts should be paid, it was possible that 
revision should be made in certain cases 
where it became apparent that we might 
enlarge our commerce by granting reduc- 
tions. 

Governor Roosevelt says that the debts 
can be paid and should be paid. He de- 
clares that payment can be made easier if 
we will reduce our tariffs. By lowering the 
tariff walls which prevent foreigners from 
selling us their goods we may, says Mr. 
Roosevelt, stimulate trade of the debtor 
nations and put them in such a position 
that they will find themselves able to pay 
the debts. 





CHANGING HEALTH 
SERVICES 





Two editorials which appeared in the 
same issue of the New York Evening Post 
the other day taken together show quite 
clearly the nature of a recent trend of de- 
velopment in the medical profession. One 
tells of the passing of the country doctor. 
Some of these doctors, ministering to 
whole communities, are still holding their 
own. In the little town of Mulvane, 
Kansas, a thousand persons assembled re- 
cently, says the Evening Post, “to honor 
the veteran physician who had ushered 
them into the world.” The editorial con- 
tinues: 


The old-fashioned country physician was 
one of the heroes of his profession. Scien- 
tific names now dignify the shrewd psychol- 
ogy he administered along with his pills and 
powders. Under conditions that would be 
considered impossible today, he performs 
many feats of surgery. No mud was too 
deep and no blizzard was too blinding to keep 
him from answering a call to duty. The mid- 
night beat of hoofs along the pike usually 
meant that he had sacrificed another night’s 
rest in order to relieve someone’s suffering. 


The other editorial in this same paper 
tells of the opening of a great new medical 
center in New York City. This immense 
group of hospitals is symbolic of new 
methods in the healing profession. It is, 
says the Post, a symbol of our scientific 
and humanitarian interest in progress. This 
new center is criticized, however, by the 
New York World-Telegram on the ground 
that it does not provide for the unified and 
coordinated treatment of an individual pa- 
tient. There are many specialists but no 
means whereby a patient may be “passed 
from specialist to specialist, emerging with 
a report on his case which is analyzed as 
a whole” with appropriate treatment. 





The plea made some time ago by Chair- 
man Fort of the Home Loan Discount 
Board for an extensive moratorium on 
mortgage foreclosures by banks has had 
slight success up to the present. Aside 
from the closed banks, which were ordered 
by the government to suspend foreclosures 
during a sixty-day period, few banks have 
taken action to prevent home owners from 
losing their homes in payment for mort- 
gages. This step was urged to ease the 
situation until the Home Loan Banks are 
fully organized and put in operation. 


